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or the other. Consequently, in philosophy,
the term spirit has now no special meaning
distinct from mind or soul.

Spiritualism. Spiritualism is a term that
denotes two closely related and yet distin-
guishable beliefs. Its older import applied to
that view of the human mind which opposed
it to materialism and which maintained that
the soul in consequence of its not being a
function of the bodily organism survived
death. The second import of the term, which
is a scientific one, was conferred by the be-
lief that communication with the deceased is
possible or a fact. Swedenborg was perhaps
the first to give this idea its present standing.
The possibility of communicating with the
dead early gave rise to the fraudulent sim-
ulation of it, and the revival of modern Spir-
itualism is usually traced to the Fox sisters
instead of Swedenborg. It was the organiza-
tion of the Society for Physical Research
that has revived recent interest in the doc-
trine, and its work has tended to put limits
to the claims which have generally been made
for communication with the discarnate,
though it has tended to strengthen the belief
by giving it better scientific credentials than
it has hitherto possessed.

The phenomena which are most pertinent
to the doctrine of spiritism are apparitions
of the dying and the dead and mediumistic
communications, when they are undoubtedly
supernormal and referable to the memories
of surviving souls. One of the best illustra-
tions of this type of phenomena was the ex-
perience of the Rev. Stainton Moses. Sir
Oliver Lodge, Sir William Barrett, and Pro-
fessor Charles Richet of Paris have made im-
portant contributions to the subject, most of
which are embodied in the Proceedings of the
Society. Professor Henry Sidgwick and Dr.
Richard Hodgson share in the same work.
Mr. Frank Podmore contributed, besides ar-
ticles, a work on Apparations and Thought
Transference, and Modern Spiritualism. Con-
sult Prof. Hyslop's Science and the Future
Life; Tanner's Studies in Spiritism (1910);
Podmore's Newer Spiritualism (1911). Other
later works include: E. Ellis Open the Door
(1935); H. C. McConnor, Ghosts 1 have
talked with (1935) ; Wilfred Brandon, In-
carnation, a Plea from the Masters (1936).
For an expose of fraudulent mediums see
Harry Price, Confessions of a Ghost-Hunter
(1936).

Spirochaeta, or Spirochete, a genus of
flexile protozoa including Spiroch&ta ober-
meieri, the causative organism of relapsing

fever, Spirochucta pallida, the pathogenic
parasite of syphilis, and a large number of
other species.
Spithead, roadstead, English Channel,
between the Isle of Wight and Portsmouth.
It is 14 m. long by about 4 m. in breadth.
Spitzbergen, a group of Arctic islands
between Greenland and Novaya Zemlya,
some 400 m. n. of Norway. Many North
Pole expeditions have started from Spitz-
bergen.
Spitzka, Edward Charles (1852-1914),
American psychiatrist. He was the first to
discover the interoptic lobes in saurians, the
absence of pyramidal tracts in the cetacea,
and the interoptic lobes of the lower brain.
Splay, a bevelled opening in recesses such
as those of windows; also the corner taken
from the outer angle thereof.
Spleen, in anatomy, a small organ, the
largest of the so-called ductless glands, is
about five inches long, lying high on the left
side of the abdomen, near the upper end of
the stomach, and partly behind it and the
intestine. It is of soft, pulpy tissue, in a
meshwork of fibrous and elastic substance,
and is surrounded by an elastic capsule. The
spleen is believed to assist in maintaining the
portal circulation; to be concerned with the
destruction of the red blood corpuscles and
the formation of both red and white ones,
especially the latter; to exercise a special ni-
trogenous metabolic function; and to have
a definite connection with digestion.
Spleenwort, any fern of the genus As-
plenium, of the family Polypodiacesc, the
distinguishing characteristics of which are
the long sori, or spore cases, at the back of
the fronds, covered by a protective mem-
brane. A number of varieties occur in the
Eastern United States,
Splicing:, a method of uniting two ropes,
or two parts of the same rope, in which the
separate strands are interwoven and tucked
in so as not to alter materially the size or
flexibility of the rope at the point of splic-
ing. The two commonest methods are the
short splice, for uniting the ends of two sep-
arate ropes, and the eye-splice, for making a
permanent loop in the end of a rope.
Splints, in surgery, are certain mechanical
contrivances for keeping a fractured limb in
its proper position, and for preventing any
action of the ends of the broken bone; they
are also employed for securing perfect im-
mobility of the parts in other cases,, as in
diseased joints, after resection of joints, etc.
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